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JUS SUFFRAGII. 
By Anne Herendeen. 

The faithful-hearted 
shipped Truth, 

Paying her well-deservéd fealty, 

And, with a sight made keen by love 
of her, 

Have caught the vision of what needs 
must be. 

And, now, the women cry to men, 
“Give ear! 

Finding ourselves, we find your need 
of us, 

Nor do we shrink from struggle yet 
unborne, 

But in it find a portent glorious. 

“Our place is not above you, like 
the star, 

Nor yet behind—custom-beyoked and 
dumb— 

But at your side in every path of life. 

When will you understand, and bid us 
come?” 


long have wor: 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Another “gigantic demonstration” in 
behalf of the suffrage bill took place 
in London last Saturday, with 500,000 


women in procession. There were 
bodies of sympathizers from many 
nations, including the United States. 


Anna Shaw led the American con- 
tingent, all of whom waved the stars 
and stripes. ‘The numbers and earn- 
estness of the women made a great 
impression. The woman suffrage bil! 
had passed its second reading in Par- 
liament by a vote of 299 to 190, and 
the Prime Minister had given notice 
that he would not allow it to come 
up for third reading and final vote 
when Parliament reassembles in the 
autumn. The monster procession was 
organized to show him the strength of 
the public opinion which demands 
that he shall cease this obstructive 
policy, and give the bill a chance to 
come to final vote. 


From this time on, women will be 
entitled to sit and vote in the Annual 
Conference of the Wesleyan Method- 
ists in Great Britain. The Conference 
of 1909 adopted the principle, and 24 
out of 34 of the Synods having ap- 
proved it, the Conference in session at 


Bradford, a few days ago, confirmed 
the proposal by a vote of 179 to 153. 





The newly-organized Labor Party of 
Arizona has adopted a woman suf- 
frag2 plank in its platform. 


Of the seven million dollars expend- 
ed every year in Illinois for keeping 
the public roads in repair, 85 per cent. 
is used up for “administration.” Theo- 
dore Parker advocated votes for 
women on the express ground that 
one can hardly find any old woman 
who keeps house so wastefully as 
chancellors of the exchequer keep the 
State. 


No women were allowed to take the 
examinations which have just been 
held in all the States and Territories, 
under the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, to make those who pass 
eligible for positions as stenographers 
and typists in the service of the U. S. 
Government. The reasons alleged 
were that men are “more amenable to 
discipline” (!) and that they are 
“more easily transferred to _ places 
where their services are needed, and 
can more readily be drafted into other 
kinds of work.’ The business houses 
of the United States have not found it 
necessary to declare a wholesale boy- 
cott against women stenographers and 
typists. The vast majority of them 
prefer to employ women for such 
work. But business firms choose their 
help upon strictly business principles, 
without reference to politics. Some 
little time ago a city in the Middle 
West made a clean sweep of the sev- 
eral hundred women employed as 
stenographers, typists, ete., in the 
offices of all the municipal depart- 


ments. The reason in that case was 
frankly political; the places were 
wanted for voters. The heads of de- 


partments at Washington are _ less 
frank, but the reasons for this whole- 
sale discrimination against women are 
in all probability the same. It is vain 
for the anti-suffragists to protest that 
the lack of the ballot is no disadvan- 
tage to a woman who has her living to 
earn. Here is an object lesson so 
plain that no woman—at any rate, no 
stenographer or typist—can fail to 
read it. 


Hedger, of the United 
Charities of Chicago, says that the 
public dumps of that city are a men- 
ace to the lives of children. An ab- 
normally high death-rat prevails 
among the children whose homes are 
in the neighborhood of the dumps. 
Acres of refuse fill the air with un- 
savory odors, and their whole surface 
is thickly which 


Dr. Caroline 


covered with flies, 


carry undesirable germs into the 
homes. In the 29th Ward, back of the 


Stock Yards, there were more than 700 
cases of illness among children dur- 
ing last August and September, far 
more than in any district of 
equal population in the city. Out of 
children visiting 
nurses under Dr. Hedger’s supervision 
last summer, showed 
the presence of flies. Out of ten 


other 


2,057 treated by 


three-quarters 


thousand well children examined by 
the same nurses, only one in eight 
showed the presence of flies to any 
serious extent. All the 
of Chicago are 


public dumps 
in the neighborhoods 
inhabited by poor people who cannot 
take their children away for the hot 
weather. If the mothers of Chicago 
had a vote the garbage would be car- 
ried far enough away so as not to 
endanger the lives of thousands of 


children Ellis Meredith, Denver’s 
new election commissioner, in an 
article on woman suffrage several 


years ago, pointed out that, although 
Denver’s politics may be dirty, Den- 
ver itself is a clean city. Women of 
all parties want clean streets, and 
politicians, half of whose constituents 
are mothers, cannot afford to let chil- 
dren be slaughtered wholesale by filth 
and the flies that breed from it. 


An amusing cartoon appears in the 
San Francisco Post. It represents 
John Bull struggling with a frilly and 
fluffy garment labelled “Woman Suf- 
frage,” in the sleeves of which both 
his arms have become entangled. As 





he wrestles vainly with its intricacies, 
he exclaims despairingly, “And the 


blarsted thing buttons down the 
back!” Meanwhile, in the  back- 
ground, a legion of women are press- 
ing peacefully into the voting booth. 


The Central Labor Union of Boston 
has petitioned the Mayor for the es- 
tablishment of municipal wash- 
houses, where poor women may do 
their laundry work under better con- 
ditions than the inconvenient and un- 
sanitary ones in their tiny tenements. 
Jane Addams advocated this years 
ago, and spoke of it as a reform that 
would probably come about sooner if 
women had a vote. 





The Swedish Finnish Benevolent 
Association of America, at its recent 
annual meting, held at Baraga, Mich., 
passed unanimously a_ resolution, 
“That we as a body heartily endorse 
the noble cause of the Equal Suffrage 
Association, and hope that our next 
Congress may extend to them the 
right of suffrage on equal terms with 
men,” 


NOTICE. 





All papers and magazines sent in 
exchange to Progress, recently pub- 
lished in New York City, 
sent to 585 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, in exchange for The 
Woman's Journal. By vote of the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, Progress has been ab- 
sorbed by The Woman’s Journal, and 
The Woman's Journal is now the offi- 
cial organ of the National Association. 





HOW TO CONDUCT AUTOMOBILE 
TRIPS. 





From neighboring States have come 
of our suffrage automobile trips, that 


nal may suggest to others how other 
people can do the same. 

These are some of the questions 
asked: Who selects the speakers? 
The State officers and the Legislative 
Superintendent, Mrs. 
done this. We would be unwilling to 
issue a public invitation to Tom, Dick 
and Harry. We must have conserva- 
tive, refined, well-educated women, 
who are perfectly informed as to the 
history and needs of the movement. 
State Association has guaranteed to 
each woman who 
that it will be responsible for any 
possible deficit. Each manager of a 
party thus far has had no deficit, but 
the first tours were in splendid terri- 


many personal friends, and that has 
helped to make the collections larger. 
We take collections at each meeting, 
and ask for State memberships. Dr. 
Blount’s first tour was one of the 
most expensive ones, because of the 
renting of the automobile, but she 
secured a few gifts from home friends 
which made her come out even. Mrs. 
Trout’s tour was so well advertised, 
and so near Chicago, that the colle< 
tions more than covered her expenses. 
I have from friends 
about $100 with which to meet the 
deficit on subsequent tours. We 
had in no one of our tours any cham 


secured some 


have 


pion money-raiser. The _ collections 
have rang2d only from $2 to $10 each. 
In only a few instances has any gift 
We neglected in our former tours to 
take up collections, so the women 
who have no pockets in their summer | 


dresses rarely brought money with 


them. From now on, we announce 
that collections will be taken at 
every meeting. Thus far, we have 


paid no speakers, most of them being 
on our State Board. We have had no| 
Miss Shaw, Mrs. Catt, or Rev. Olym-| 
pia Brown, or other brilliant, re-| 
nowned women, and have been aston- | 
ished to find that we, in our own, 
State, can draw as large a crowd as| 
the ablest women of our nation. 
What advance work have we done? | 
We write to the Mayor at every town 
telling the hour of our arrival, and | 





asking for information as to whether | 


should be | 


| allowing the summer 
! 
| their efforts to win converts. The 


se many inquiries about the methods 


a reply through The Woman's Jour- | 


McCulloch, have | 


How do we make expenses? Our | 


takes out a party | 


tory where we, the speakers, had | 


into the plate been as large as $1.) 


announc2 beforehand that we would | 
;are only just going out. Our leading 


a license fee will be required for a 
street meeting, and also asking him 
to introduce us. He often does, or 
sends a substitute. We send a let- 
ter, duplicated upon a mimeograph, 
to every officer of our local suffrage 
society in the town, and if there is 
no suffrage society, to the officers of 
the federated clubs, W. C. T. U., cler- | 
gymen, and postmasters. We also} 
write letters explaining the purpose 
of the tour, names of the speakers, 
etc., to every newspaper on the route. 
All the letters for any one tour are 
very similar, for we have the same 
speakers. We leave a blank in which 
to put the hour and date with a pen 
We ask for lunch or supper or lodg- 
ing and we get it. 

We find the street meetings bring 
the largest crowds, and that if we go 
a block away from the main business 
thoroughfare to some beautiful shady 
grove or park, where people might be 
at perfect ease sitting on the green 
grass, that few women will come. 
| They seem to enjoy more standing in 
| the broiling hot sun or in the shade 
| of the awning, while the speakers 
sizzle in the machine in front. Every- 
body who has an errand on the prin- 
cipal street minutes, 
j}and then, perhaps, an hour, to hear 
the speakers when we do not move 
| a block away to the comfortable park. 
We believe we have found the best 
possible method of reaching the man 





delays a few 


in the street. 
Catherine W. 
Chicago, Ill. 


30,000 PAPER BAGS. 


MeCulloch. 


The suffragists of Brooklyn are not 
heat to lessen 


newest idea among them isthe dis- 
tribution of thirty thousand white 
| paper bags, of the size to hold a pound 
| of flour or coffee, upon which appears 
| the following, in plain display print: 
Woman Suffrage Party. 

; WANTED: Every woman in Brook- 
lyn to join the Woman Suffrage Party, 
}and help us to gat votes for women. 
We want to elect wise and honest offi- 
cials, who will give us lower taxes, 
less rent, a clean and happy city, and 
| full time in school for every child. 
| Get a postcard, write on it “I believe 
|in Woman Suffrage,” sign your name 
}and address, and mail it to Mrs. 
Robert H. Eider, 80 Willow St., 
| Brooklyn. You will then be invited 
to the next meeting in your district. 
No money dues. 

Thes2 bags are given away to the 


smaller grocers who express willing- 
ness to use them, and, filled with vari- 
ous groceries, they speed away to the 
aunts 


faithful mothers, sisters and 


who are to be found working in the 
kitchens. The 


but a little more than that paid for the 


price of the bags is 


handbills so generally used for the 


spread of the suffrage gospel, and 
which take so much individual effort 
to distribut2; the distribution of these 
is almost automatic, as the grocers 
bags, even call- 


without 


seem glad to get the 
ing for them, either with o1 
the delivery of a small order for the 
housekeeper; and, once in the grocer’ 
hands, they take care of themselve 
The class the bags will reach is exact 
ly the class of women who have al- 
ways been the despair of our workers, 
because they are so hard to get at; 
and yet they are of the bone and 
sinew of our land, and constitute a 
splendid future electorate. 
It is impossible to state at this time 


what return of posteards will com« 


from the new effort, because the bags 


Brooklyn paper, the Daily Eagle, gave 
a short account. of the plan in its 
columns, and a dozen postcards were 
received at once by Mrs. Elder (who 
is vice-chairman for Brooklyn) sent 
by women who read the notice and 
were attracted by it. The signed 
postcards will, of course, be filed 
among the registration of the Woman 
Suffrage Party. If successful, many 
thousand more bags will be printed | 
and distributed, not only to grocers, 
but to the small shops of every d e- | 
scription, by means of our steatante | 
| Assembly District organization. 

Martha Wentworth Suffren, | 
Secretary City Committee W. S. P. 


|of the 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Florence Davis of Portland is 
one of the registered women drug- 
| gists in Maine. 


| Miss Eliza Morris of New York has 
| been appointed to take charge of the 
| women’s department of the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association. 


Mrs. Marie Moss Wheat, wife of 
R. P. Wheat, manager of the Govern- 
ment telegraph sytem in the Philip- 
pines, has voted for President in Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Colorado, and has also 
practiced law in three States. She 
was one time State President of the 
Wyoming W. C. T. U. She is now in 
Seattle, Washington, with her son, 
who is preparing to enter the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Miss S. Belle Chamberlain, of Boise, 
who is serving her second term as 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Idaho, has announced her- 
self as candidate for renomination. 
Miss Margaret Keenan, principal of 
the Nampa High School, has an- 
nounced her candidacy for the same 
office. She has been in Idaho school 
work for eleven years and is a mem- 
ber of the State Educational Coun- 
cil. 


Miss Mildred Jones, a pretty and 
successful young school teacher of 
Tulsa, Ok., is the Republican candi- 
date for superintendent of schools in 
Tulsa County, and is making a strong 
campaign. Opponents of Miss Jones 
are advancing the argument that she 
is too young for the place, but she is 
answering, as did Abraham Lincoln 
when the same thing was said about 
him in the early days of his career: 
“I'll outgrow it in time.” 


Mrs. Carrie Vaughn Anderson, who 
was nominated by the Republicans of 
Wright County, Ia., at the primary 
election held recently to the office 
of county recorder by a large plural- 
ity, is making a strong campaign, and 
from present indications her election 
is almost assured. Mrs. Anderson 
practicaliy a 
drove livery 


made “house-to-house” 
campaign and 


and automobiles and attended town- 


wagons 
ship school picnics in her work to 
win the nomination. She was treated 


courteously everywhere 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway of 
Portland, 


able lectures in Castle 


gave one of her 
Rock, Wash- 
ington, to a very large and apprecia- 


Oregon, 


tive audience, the occasion being the 


meeting of the District Grange. The 
Grange heartily endorsed all she said 
She was invited to go to the State 
Grange meeting at Pullman to give an 
At Castl2 Rock she was en- 
tertained by the Mothers’ Club and 
met and talked to many women. The 


Suffrage 


address. 


Club there gains new m 


bers at nearly every meeting 


Mrs. Kate Richards O'Hare has a 
nounced her candidacy for Congre 
on the Socialist ticket from the Second 
Congressional District of Kar 
Since 190] Mrs O'Hare ha 
traveling over the country ith 
husband on lecture tours an rgar 
ing Socialist campaigns. Mi O'H 
will doubtless find support from ior 
labor. She apprenticed at on: 
machinist in her father factory in 
Kansas City and gained admis yn to 
the local union. The officials of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists decided that woman could b 


come a “Union man.” 
Mrs. Milan L. 


died at Ottawa, Kan., 


Ward, who recently 
at the age of 77 
had been of much public service. She 
married Prof. M. L. Ward in 1858, 
and in 1869 they removed to Kansas, 
where her husband was one of the 
founders of Ottawa University and 
for many years its president. Mrs. 
Ward began to teach domestic sci- 
ence in 1876, and three years before 
that she started the public library in 
Ottawa and continued all her life 
greatly interested in it. She was 
State regent and national secretary 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, which has preserved the old 
home of Gen. Washington. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR THE 
SUFFRAGISTS. 


Home Secretary Winston Churchill 
announces a series of sweeping prison 
reforms in England. The press 
despatches say that he was stirred to 
this action by seeing John yals- 
worthy’s play, “Justice.” But it is 
open secret that the change is 
really due to the suffragettes. 

When educated and refined women 
were sent to prison by hundreds, they 
found all sorts of things which 
they never known before about 
the prisoners in England were 


an 


out 
had 
way 


Utah, Colorado, Wyoming and Idaho.” 
Dr. Martin, the Rey. Anna Shaw and 
Miss Hart of Wellesley wore their 
academic robes. It had been an- 
nounced that Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
would march side by side with the 
Rey. Anna Shaw, but she was de- 
tained in Paris and was unable to 
join in the demonstration. 

A band of Irish women pipers 
played incessantly and the weird 
strains of their instruments at times 
rose up and deadened the tumult of 
shouts and screams. A squadron of 
Irish women attired in green dresses 
followed the pipers. There were drum 
corps and fife corps made up of 
women. There was also a regiment 
of suffragette cavalry which brought 
up the rear as a sort of rear guard. 





SAVING THE BABIES. 


The problem of infant mortality is 
coming to be viewed as an economic 
question. This changing attitude, with 
its emphasis on prevention, on the bet- 
terment of the conditions under which 
children are born, was made very 
clear at a recent meeting of the Bos- 
!ton-1915 Health Conference. After 
full discussion, a resolution was unan- 
imously passed, recommending that 
the Boston Board of Health establish a 





treated. As soon as they got out they 
started an agitation for prison reform. 
Many of them women of influ- 
ence: some were much beloved by the 


were 


publie for their charities and good 
works. The brutality of the ordinary 
English prison methods, when applied 
to these ladies, stirred up indignation 
the Liberal party many 
One imagine the 
in Chicago if Jane Addams 


and cost 


votes. may conse- 
quences 
was put in prison for some technical 
committed for con- 
thereupon 
stripped had her hair 
shingled, was forced to put on filthy 
clothing that had 


by a whole series of criminals, and 


breach of the law, 


science’ sake, and was 


naked, 
been worn before 
was obliged to spend 23 hours out of 
every 24 in solitary confinement, de- 
prived of the chance to see or hear 
from her friends, sleeping on a plank 
bed, and fed upon wretched and dis- 
gusting If Addams 
treated with such additional harsh- 


food. Miss 
ness and cruelty as to bring her to 
death’s door, 1s many of the suffrag- 
ette prisoners were, the city adminis 
tration would cer- 
tainly have to reckon with the voters 
at the next That 
happened in 

Herbert 


responsible for it 
election. was what 
England, 

the 
tary who was directly answerable for 
this dealing with 
women political prisoners (though the 
responsibility was shared by the whole 
Cabinet), was shipped off as Governor- 
General of South Africa, to get rid of 
him. 
showed him gazing mournfully on the 
insignia of his new office, which were 
labelled “A Gift from the Suffrag- 
ettes.” Winston Churchill was put in 
as Home Secretary in his place, with 
the distinct understanding that he 
was to adopt different policy. And 
in all time to come, prisoners in Eng- 
land, both political and 
will owe their more humane treatment 
to the and the 
suffragettes. B. 


Gladstone, Home Secre- 


tactless way of 


non-political, 


sufferings of 
A. 8. 


courage 


A GREAT DEMONSTRATION. 


The 


fragists 


demonstration of suf- 


of the 


greatest 


in the history 


was made in London on the afternoon ,; 


Half 


street 


of July 23. a million women 


parad2, cheering 
the 
Park, to protest against 


marched in a 


and waving flags, to historic 
place in Hyde 
the action of the government in shelv- 
ing the Shackleton bill granting the 
ballot to women. 

Mrs. M. 


commanded 


Drummond, horseback, 


the 


on 


procession. 


of the 
women 


A feature 
a body of 617 had 
suffered imprisonment for the sake of 


bands. 
was who 
suffrage 

The Rey. Dr. Anna Shaw of 
York commanded group of Amer- 
icans who marched under the Stars 
and Stripes. This group had the place 
honor among the foreign delega- 
tions. Among the American women 
in the parade were Miss Dorre of 
Chicago, Mary Fisk of Detroit, Mrs. 
Chapin and her daughter Elsie of 
Boston. Mabel Willard of Boston, 
Miss Hart of Wellesley College, Miss 
Inez Milholland of New York, Dr. 
Martin of Stanford University, and 
Alice Davis of New York. 

Four American women. carried blue 
bannerets inscribed “Women Vote in 


New 


of 


were | 


A cartoon in “Votes for Women” | 


world | 


The | 
women tramped to the music of forty | 


procession | 


| division of child hygiene. 

| New York and Philadelphia have sys- 
|}tems whereby at least during the sum- 
|mer months birth reported 
| followed up by trained nurses to dis- 
whether mother and child ar 
/in good condition or in need of assist- 
Thus a large amount of infant 
| mortality, the rate of which is especial- 


every is 
|} cover 
ance, 
| ly high in the summer months, and a 


|] amount infant blindness and 
| of other disease is prevented. On July 


arge of 


11, in New York, 161 doctors, aided by 
142 nurses, began systematic work un- 
ider the direction of the Division of 
Child Hygiene. 

The Boston Milk and Baby Hygiene 
| Committee, by means of voluntary con- 
| tributions, is maintaining eleven milk 
|stations, where graduate nurses meet 
| the mothers and advise and train them 
,in the proper care of their babies, en- 
courage breast feeding, and when nec- 
lessary provide milk at cost and proper- 
lly modified for babies who cannot be 
The highest grade of milk is 
jalso sold at cost for mothers and for 
their older children. 


| nursed, 


Once a week the 
mothers bring their babies to the sta- 
tions to be weighed, and to confer with 
the doctor and nurse as to their condi- 
| tion and progress. In this way many 
illnesses are prevented, and the death 
rate among the babies very greatly re- 
duced. 





The committee is asking for $16,009 
to continue this work. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


| Misses May E. Connelley of Lynn, 
| Catherine M. G’Leary of Roxbury and 
| Kate A. Knight of Hull, all graduates 
of the Boston University Law School, 
have recently passed the examinations 
for admission to the Massachusetts 
bar. 

Mrs. Eva E. Bean, practising attor- 
ney in Saco, Me., has been admitted to 
| the United States Circuit Court at 
|receive the honor. Mrs. Bean's 
|mother, Mrs. Waterhouse Old 
Orchard, was present at the admission. 

One the gradu- 
of the California, 
Miss Maude Cieveland, who last year 


of 


of most prominent 


ates University of 
was awarded her degree of bachelor of 
law, has just been appointed superin- 
|tendent of playgrounds in the public 
of San Cal. For the 
two years Cleveland has 
| been secretary to the Dean of Women 


! schools Diego, 


past Miss 
at the university. 
of the 
of the 
well 


Last year she was 
president 
Students 


Women 
of Cali- 
of the 
She was 
Day” Occi- 
She is prominently iden- 
| tified with college athletics, being a 
basketball player of ability. In her 
part in athletics she has taken a k2en 
interest in playground work, and is 
believed to be thoroughly competent 
to superintend the work. F, M. A. 


Associated 
University 
| fornia, as as president 
Prytanezan Honor 
; editor of the 


| dent of 1909. 


Society. 
“Woman's 





WOMEN AT TUFTS COLLEGE. 


In the class just graduated at Tufts 
College, there were sixteen young wo- 
men and fourteen young men who 
took the regular classical course. The 
three students who received the high- 
est honors were all women. The two 
graduates who received high honors 











were both women, and two out of the 
three members of the class who re- 
ceived honors were women. Four- 
teen honors and honorable mentions in 
selected subjects were awardéd to 
graduates, and of these honors but one 
was received by a man of'the class. 
What was all the more remarkable, 
the honors won by the women includ- 
ed subjects supposed to be peculiarly 
the prerogative of the masculine mind, 





SOME OF TIME’S REVENGES. 


Public opinion in general regards as 
mediaeval the action of the Louisiana 
Legislature in voting down the bill to 
let women. serve on boards of educa- 
tion and charity. An anti-suffrage 
Senator, in opposing the bill, de- 
clared that it would be an entering 
wedge for woman suffrage. It is not 
so very long since the majority of 
anti-suffragists all over the country 
held the same opinion in regard to 
women on public boards. In Massa- 
chusetts, when it was proposed to 
make women eligible to such offices, a 
prominent anti-suffragist said: “When 
man comes home tired at night 
from his business, he does not want 
to kiss a member of the school board 
or an overseer of the poor!” Since 
then public opinion has so entirely 
changed that the late president of the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Woman (Mrs. J. Eliot Cabot) served 
for years in Brookline both an 
Overseer of the Poor and a member 
the school board. The New York 
Opposed Woman Suf- 
petitions Governor 


a 


as 


of 
Association 
frage actually 
Hughes to appoint a larger number of 
women on State boards and commis- 


to 


sions. 

In Chaucer's time, the model woman 
patient Griselda. The su- 
preme of womanly and 
wifely excellence was the unresisting 
gentleness with which received 
her husband’s announcement that he 
had made up his mind to murder their 
the with 
continued upon 
him after, as she supposed, had 
done the deed. Contrast with this the 
action of a Massachusetts woman who 


was the 


proof her 


she 


children, and sweetness 


which smile 


he 


she to 


spoke against woman suffrage at one 
of the legislative hearings, and men- 
in her without any 
apparent sense of inconsistency, that 
her husband was a suffragist. 
Though an ultra Anti, she saw noth- 


tioned address, 


ing out of the way in her going be- 
fore a legislative committee to op- 
pose a political measure of which her 
husband was in favor. 

Lucy Stone, as a young girl, sat in 
the gallery of a church and listened 
to the reading of the famous Pastoral 
Letter sent out by the Congregational 
Ministers’ Union of Massachusetts to 
condemn those women who so far for- 
got the modesty their as to 
speak in public against slavery. The 
ministers declared that the female 
was threatened with wide- 
spread and permanent deterioration, 
and warned the women that philan- 
thropic objects could not properly be 
promoted by “the harangues of female 


orators.” 


of sex 


character 


Her cousin, who sat beside 


‘her, said afterwards, laughingly, that 
| Portland, the first woman in Maine to} 


her side was black and blue from my 
mother’s nudges of indignation. The 
mass of the community, both men and 
fully agreed with the minis- 
ters. Yet today Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, 
Mrs. A. J. and Mrs. Julian 
Heath, the standard-bearers of 
conservatism on the woman question, 


women, 


George 
very 


travel about the country making pub- 
lic speeches to prove that a 
place is at 
the moves on 
irresistibly that, as the poet says: 


vyoman’'s 
home. Public opinion on 


woman question so 


“Where 
The rear 


the vanguard 
shall camp 


camps today, 
tomorrow.” 

And it is mainly the suffragists who 
have been the cause of the change. 

The late Samuel E. Sewall did more 
than any other one man to secure im- 
proved legislation for women in Mas- 
sachusetts in regard property 
rights, ete. For more than thirty 
years it was he who drew the bills, 
helped the women argue them before 
legislative committees, and obtained 
a long series of legal changes. In the 
Woman's Journal of Oct. 27, 1877, 
Judge Sewall reviewed the progress 
that had been made in legislation for 
women up to that time, and said: 


“How has this work been accom- 
plished? By the steady growth of 
public opinion, promoted and aided in 
a very great degree, if not entirely 
created, by the labors of the suffra- 
gists. I may add that, when the suf- 


to 








fragists first began to move, the 
prejudice against altering the status 
of wives, and giving women the public 
offices into which they have since been 
introduced, was stronger than that 
which now resists granting them the 
ballot.” A. 8. B. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Sarah Jackson Nowell. 

This dear friend, known to many 
readers of The Woman's Journal as a 
co-worker with William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Stephen and Abby Foster, Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, passed 
away in sleep in the early hours of 
July 16th. A month later she would 
have finished her ninety-third year. 


The last years of her life have been 
spent in the quiet of her sweet home 
—the serenity, cheerfulness and rich- 
ness of her days a benediction to her 
children to the third generation, and 
to the neighborhood about her. 

On Friday, the 15th, with her usual 
interest, she read aloud to her daugh- 
ters from George Meredith; at even- 
ing, when she left her accustomed 
place in the parlor, kept bright and 
fragrant by those who knew her love 
for flowers, she called back her cheer- 
ful “Good night, everybody!” to go to 
the sleep of the “beloved.” It was all 
beautiful and consistent with the life 
that had been. 

On the afternoon of the 18th, when a 
company of loving friends gathered 
about the embowered casket, one who 
had been privileged to enjoy her 
friendship for fifty years spoke of the 
value of her life. It was also most 
fitting that Francis J. Garrison should 
recall the faithful co-operation of her- 
self and her husband in the work of 
the anti-slavery cause. Nor was it 
forgotten that she had done what she 
could in the work for woman suffrage, 
for temperance, and for all that makes 
for peace. 

In her youth her eagerness as a 
scholar in the Academy—the one op- 
portunity open to young women sev- 
enty years ago for “higher education” 
—gave anxiety to some of her friends, 
lest the advanced study unfit her for 
domestic life! At the age of twenty- 
one she was a wife; and twenty years 
later she was a widowed mother, left 
to accomplish alone the education of 
her four children. It should be writ- 
ten in gold that the young people 
whom she welcomed to her friendship 
and to intimate relations with her 
children were privileged to get from 
the atmosphere of her home _ the 
noblest ideals of marriage and of 
home-life. Her trained mind and her 
heart of love recognized right propor- 
tions and true values, and allied her 
to the uplifting and ennobling forces 
of the world. 


Elizabeth Powell Bond. 





A WOMAN TREASURER, 


It is interesting to note the diver- 
gence of legal opinion as expressed 
by the members of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska on the question as 
to whether 
the office of 


a woman was eligible to 


county treasurer, not- 
withstanding the fact that under the 
Constitution and the State 
she could not vote for a candidate for 
that office. 

Judge Rose, delivering the opinion, 
holds that under the common law wo- 
men were entitled to hold administra- 
tive offices of which they were com- 
petent to discharge the duties, and 
that, as there was no question raised 
as to relator’s competency, she was 
entitled to hold the office, notwith- 
standing her ineligibility to vote for 
herself. Judge Letton, specially con- 
curring in the conclusions, doubts the 
correctness of the right of a woman 
to hold such an office under the com- 
mon law of England; but takes the 
position that, owing to changed con- 
ditions in this country, the right 
should here be granted, irrespective 
of ancient custom or common law. 
Judge Fawcett dissents, saying that, 
if a woman is eligible to such an office 
as that involved, she is just as eligible 


laws of 
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eare of mental derelicts ever con- 
tained a greater or more varied as- 
sortment of wild delusions than this 
young lady clearly showed as charac- 
terizing the opponents of woman suf- 
frage. 

From the mental pervert who sold 
stocks in real life and who now 
imagines he is Napoleon, command- 
ing an army at Austerlitz, to the hod- 
carrier who has gone wrong envying 
the luxurious life of the shoemaker in 
action, one can find an exact counter- 
part and double among those unfortu- 
nate people who are afflicted with 
that incurable malady known as anti- 
suffrage-phobia. 

The facts about the Denver election 
are so simple that the conclusions 
drawn from the result of that elec- 
tion by anti-suffragists are doubly 
ridiculous. 

Colorado has had a local option law 
for four years. 

Under that law, two years ago, the 
people of Denver voted all of the res- 
idence districts of the city “dry,” and 
the liquor traffic was then confined 
to the business sections under a high 
license. 

Last May an effort was made to vote 
the entire city “dry,” but Denver be- 
ing essentially a resort and tourist 
and convention city the people thought 
they would not undertake to pass 
upon the appetites or gastronomic 
tastes of the thirty thousand visitors 
constantly within the city’s gates, so 
they voted to allow liquor to be sold, 
as it had been for two years, in the 
clubs, hotels and saloons strictly reg- 
ulated, in business sections of the 
city. 
| As an illustration of how discrim- 
inatingly both men and women voted: 
The race track with its club house is 
in a section of the city where resi- 
dences have been going up in great 
numbers during the past two years. 
The people of this district voted their 
ward “dry,” but gave a_ substantial 
majority against making the entire 
city “dry.” 

Aside from the discriminating judg- 
ment shown by the Denver women on 
this subject it should be added that, 
at this same election, they voted the 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall into 
the city charter; they elected one of 
Denver's most capable and _ brilliant 
women a member of the Election 
Commission; they greatly aided in de- 
feating a new franchise for the water 
company, which they thought unfair; 
they broke away from the restraints 
of all old party machines and elected 
nearly every candidate on a Citizens’ 
ticket, which candidates stood pledged 
for honest government, city ownership 
of public utilities and the rule of the 
people in all matters. 

It is barely possible that it was the 
effective character of this other vot- 
}ing by the women of Denver that has 
led into the attempt to discredit their 
| voting at all in the East, where popu- 
lar government is looked upon with 
more distrust than it is in the West, 
and where public utility corporations 
are accustomed to control: al! fune- 
tions of government. 

In any event, woman suffrage in 
Colorado has been of inestimable 
value to good government in every 
section of the State and any attempt 
to repeal it would be met with the 
opposition of every good citizen. 

To those benighted people in the 
East whose minds are really desirous 
of light, the Chieftain would respect- 
fully volunteer to answer all ques- 
tions which they may propound in 
relation to the effect of equal suf- 
frage upon any phase of our social 
life that may interest the inquirer.— 
Pueblo (Colorado) Chieftain, June 26. 








A CORRECTION. 


Editor Woman's Journal: 
By some oversight my name is in- 


cluded among those given in the 
Journal of persons making up the Ad- 
visory Committee of the National As- 
sociation. It was necessary for me 
te decline the invitation to join the 
Committee, as the work I have under- 
taken to carry cut next winter in New 
York State will fully absorb all my 





to the office of governor, and, while 
agreeing that many women would! 
make better governors than some the| 
State has had, he thinks it rests with | 
the Legislature, and not with the! 
court, to specifically declare their | 
eligibility, and that no one should be|} 
allowed to hold an office who cannot | 
vote for a candidate for it. 

this any women 
“competent to discharge the duties” 
of any office in Nebraska are eligible 
to that office. 


Under decision 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE 
RECENT DENVER ELECTION, 
So hard pressed for arguments are 

the anti-suffragists of New York State 

that they delight in misrepresenting 
every effect of equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado. 


The latest charge against equal suf- 
frage in this State is that the women 
of Denver were responsible for the 
large vote for a “wet city” given in 
the recent municipa! election. 

A brilliant young woman suffragist 
in New York City—a daughter of a 
millionaire patriot—last winter gave 
an exhibition of Mrs. Jarley’s Wax 
Works in that city, illustrating the 
visions, nightmares, morbid dreams 


time. 
Harriot 
Shoreham, L. L., 


Stanton Blatch. 
New York. 





“THE MOTHER 


OF CLUBS.” 


Mrs. Caroline M. 
president of the 
Women's Club, and now for many 
years a resident of Los Angeles, 


writes in a recent letter to Mrs. Buch- 
walter: 


Severance, 
New 


first 
England 


My own idea in helping to found 
the modern “Woman’s Club” was 
quite distinctive from that of the 
“Societies,” “Circles,” “Study Class- 
es,” etc., which, from the early Church 
“Sewing-circles,” had each a specific 
title and purpose; and none of them 
bore the name of “Club.” Mrs. Run- 
cie’s “circle,” the “Minerva,” like 
many others, was, no doubt, distinctly 
literary, like study classes, etc., ete. 

I think I must get time to make 
clear this distinction in some public 
way, which will, I hope, banish the 
present confusion. A late Boston 
newspaper has presented a claim for 
the “Woman's Physiological Society” 
of that city as being the first club 
founded in the country. I was one of 
the charter members of that, with 
Dr. Harriett K. Hunt. It was limited, 





and perverted thoughts of the anti- 
suffragists, and no institution for the 


by title and constitution, to matters of 
hygiene, whatever it may have done 
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of late years in broadening its scope 
and purpose. 

On the contrary, the “Club” move- 
ment for women was organized, as 
shown by its title and program, to 
cover the needs of the home, civic 
and social interests, with no limitation 
of topic, program, class or circle. It 
was to be thoroughly non-partisan 
and non-sectarian, and these were the 
only topics barred, at the outset. But 
soon—and always since—politics, in 
the way of woman’s right to suffrage, 
comes to the front, and is more and 
more discussed and adopted by many 
clubs. The Woman’s Club is now a 
vital factor in all matters which con- 
cern the home and human welfare. 

The title, “Mother of Clubs,” given 
to the little volume compiled as a 
labor of love by a devoted friend of 
mine who had looked up the data, and 
urged that it be used, has perhaps 
provoked a little criticism by those 
who had no access to these facts. The 
“Sorosis” of New York was thought 
of at about the same time that our 
New England Women’s Club was be- 
ing organized; and Mrs. Croly, in her 
“History of the Woman's Clubs,” 
states that their New York Press Club 
was led to organize the “Sorosis” be- 
cause of their exclusion from the din- 
ner offered Dickens by the Press Club 
of men. 

Please submit this reply to your 
committee, dear Mrs. Buchwalter, and 
oblige, 

Yours sincerely, in hearty club fel- 
lowship, 


Caroline M. Severance. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


lowa. 


Des Moines has at last seen the or- 


ganization of a Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage. 

Their constitution is almost iden- 
tical with that of the New York 


League, a copy of which I obtained on 
our way to Seattle. Several mem- 
bers of our local club took copies of 
this constitution and went among 
about ninety of the prominent men of 
this city in various walks of life— 
jurists, bankers, ministers, profes- 
sional men, educators, and prosperous 


business men—and_ secured their 
names. 
Then our club sent written invita- 


tions to them to meet at a 12 o'clock 
luncheon at a prominent hotel. After 
assurances that the menu was really 
tempting, and the flowers in the club’s 
color artistically arranged, the com- 
mittes of ladies discreetly retired. 

The company was surely as 
partisan and as non-ecclesiastical as 
any suffragist could wish—Democrats, 
Republicans, Prohibitionists, Social- 
ists, Standpatters and_ Insurgents 
elbowed each other—and, while we 
learn they had a joyous time, yet they 
took the occasion quite seriously. A 
complete corps of officers was elected, 
and, as this is a State organization, 
provision was made in the constitution 
for county associations. 

The officers of the new Men’s 
League are: President, E. A. Nye; 
vice-presidents, J. J. Hamilton, H. C. 
Evans, Henry Wallace, A. L. Urick, 
E. R. Harlan; secretary, Dr. Clarence 
A. Webb; treasurer, R. D. Emery. The 


league starts cut with ninety mem- 
bers. 
Among the charter members are: 


A. L. Frisbie, Harvey Ingham, Leon 
Brown, Geis Botsford, H. H. Kerr, J. 
C. Simpson, James P. Burling, George 
H. France, Lucius B. Wilson, James 
B. Weaver, L. F. McCray, T. B. Rob- 
inson, M. M. Pratt, A. D. Pugh, C. O. 
Holly, R. D. Emery, A. E. Dewey, O. 
Thompson, Rabbi Eugene Mannheimer, 
Henry Harris, Cyrus Kirk, H. H. 
Strong, Dr. S. S. Still, Jerry B. Sulli- 


van, E. A: Nye, Judge S. M. Ladd, 
Johnson Brigham, Henry Wallace, 


Frank W. Hodgdon, James G. Berry- 
hill, H. H. Griffith, James R. Hanna, 
J. J. Hamilton and Dr. George Royal. 





Connecticut. 


The Political Equality Club of Meri- 
den held its June meeting at Hubbard 
Park in the which is set in 
shady woods rugged ‘Castle 
Craig,” with a broad view of the sur- 
rounding country. 


After the business meeting the ex- 
ercises consisted largely of recitations 


pavilion 
near 


on Suffrage by boys and girls who 
had been well drilled. 
Mrs. Ella Reeves Bloor, who has 


been appointed State Secretary of the 
Socialist Party, gave an _ interesting 
account of the National Woman Sutf- 
frage Convention. Mrs. Bloor, capa- 
ble and enthusiastic, is doing excellent 
work for suffrage in her open-air 
meetings throughout the State. 

Through Mrs. Ida Hoffman, a true 
suffragist, with the interest of the 
cause at heart, the club has distribut- 
ed thousands of pages of suffrage lit- 
erature where it will bear good fruit. 
Ten dollars was voted to Mrs. Hoff- 
man for carrying on the work 
through the summer. 

A. A. Truesdell. 


The State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held an all-day meeting at the 
Methodist camp grounds in the woods 
not far from Forestville in connection 
with the opening of the Connecticut 
Chautauqua Assembly on July 25. The 
meeting was addressed by Ella Reeves 
Bloor and by Dr. B. F. Beardsley. 


Louisiana. 





The Arena Ciub of New Orleans has 
been working in various ways, both 
publicly and privately, for many, many 
years against the double standard of 
morals and the white slave traffic. Its 
last effort in this direction was the 
preparation of a bill to “prohibit pan- 
dering,” which was introduced to the 
Legislature (1910) by Hon. I. D. Wall, 
Representative from East Feliciana. 
As was stated by Mr. Wall to the 
House, the bil! was submitted by re- 
quest of the Arena Club. 

This bill has become a law and if 
enforced will be of immense help in 
checking a horrible evil. 

The Times-Democrat of July 17 
says: 

Women generally must indorse and 
co-operate with the Arena Club in its 
splendid initiatory and achievement, 
directed solely and so ably through its 
legislative course by Representative 
Wall. The Arena Club is, naturally, 
profoundly grateful that its efforts for 
very many years past against the in- 
iquitous white slave traffic have result- 
ed in bringing this disgraceful crime 
under the ban of the law. It is now 
for women’in general to see that its 
enforcement is made a common cause 
to aid in checking the great evil 
against unprotected and too often ig- 
norant young girls. We are trusting 
for its larger educative influence on 
that “iniquity of iniquities,” the dual 
code of morals as to sex and race! In 
1896, by the efforts of the Arena Club, 
a law, commonly called the “age of 
consent” law, was placed on the 
Louisiana statutes, making the “age of 
consent” sixteen years. This was the 


best that could be done at that time, 
and was then a tremendous advance 
on the past. After twelv2 years of 


enforcement of this Act, its educative 
influence was of such a character as 
enabled a legislator (Mr. Harold 
Moise of New Orleans) in 1908 to raise 
the “age of consent” from_ sixteen 
years to eighteen years, with prac- 
tically no opposition. To have placed 
two such fundamental laws and those, 
too, attacking c2ntury—if not life— 
long wrongs, and in face of all the 
forces of evil arrayed against such ac- 
tion, is a record for which any organ- 
ization may well be grateful. Mrs. 
James Ferguson. the president of the 
Arena Club, and her efficient co- 
workers, are congratulated upon the 





non- | 


carriage of their bill. 


New Hampshire. 


The State president, Miss Mary N. 


Chase, has had a successful trip in 
Carroll County. She spoke’ seven 
times, and did personal work to se- 


cure members and donations to aid 
the cause. 

At Madison and South Tamworth 
she spoke Sunday morning. About 80 
were present each time. The pastors 
offered to give up the morning service 
for a talk on woman suffrage, a most 


encouraging sign of the times. Miss 
Chase attended a Pomona Grange in 
another county, where fifteen 


Granges were represented. About 250 
were _ present. Opportunity was 
gladly given her to present the cause 
or equal suffrage, and new friends of 
the movement were brought to light. 


Illinois. 


Our last Woman Suffrage automobile 
tour occurred last week, and was even 
more successful than our first, which 
we had believed could never’ be 
equaled. 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, the bril- 
liant new president of the Chicago 
Political Equaiity League, was the 
leader of this tour and most faithfully 
and devotedly made her preparations. 
She had in her party Mrs. Ella S. 
| Stewart, our State President and Na- 
tional Recording Secretary, Miss S. 
Grace Nichols and Mrs. Catherine W. 
McCulloch. 

Mrs. Trout had secured two auto- 
mobiles for the work, one a Winton 
car, the other a Stoddard-Dayton, both 
elegant, speedy and safe. 

The different towns visited were as 
follows: Evanston, Highland Park, 
Lake Forest, Waukegan, Gray’s Lake, 
McHenry, Woodstock, Marengo, Belvi- 
dere, Sycamore, Dekalb, Geneva, 
Elgin, Aurora, Napervill2, Wheaton,— 
covering all the county seats in the 
seven northeast counties and severa! 
smaller towns in between. 

In Evanston we had the unexpected 
pleasure of listening not only to the 
regular speakers but to a visitor from 
Norway, Fru Sogneprest Gilluns, who 
brought us greetings telling of the 
valuable work done by the Norway 
Association which resulted in the ex- 
tension of suffrage to women. 

In Highland Park, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hawley Everett, president of the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
acted as chairman of the committee, 
which entertained us regally. 

In Lake Forest, Mrs. Mary Rossiter, 
of the Woman’s Club, and Miss Helen 
Culver, the philanthropist, were chief 
among our entertainers. Mrs. Josie 
Rogers, at Waukegan, looked after our 
comfort. Mr. Perry, the banker at 
McHenry, was our host in his town. 

In Woodstock, Judge Smiley’s wife 
looked after us, and instead of speak- 
ing on the street we spoke from the 
bandstand in a small park in the cen- 
ter of the town. About one thousand 
people were in attendance. In Mar- 
engo the wife of Speaker Shurtliff, of 





our Legislature, was our hostess, and 
with the help of her neighbors had a 
crowd of three or four hundred at 10 
o'clock in the morning. 

Mrs. Minnie Beister, at Belvidere, 
was chairman of the committee, and 
we had an attendance of five or six 
hundred at 1.30 P. M. At this town 
Honorable T. F. Burns, a candidate 
for the Legislature, made an address 
assuring the women that he was in 
favor of all taxpaying women having 
the ballot. When his attention was 
called to the fact that all women paid 
taxes through the tariff on everything 
they eat and wear, he said that as he 
was a Democrat he was quite familiar 
with that argument. It looked to the 
writer as though no woman would be 
excluded under his taxpaying quali- 
fication. He joined the Association. 

From the next town, Sycamore, 
came out to meet us eight miles into 
the country, an escort of eight auto- 
mobile loads of leading women of the 
town. On our road into the heart of 
the city we noticed flags decorating 
the houses. We inquired what great 
event was occurring and were told 
that the suffrage auto party was com- 
ing and the decorations were in our 
honor. 

Though the meeting there was at 
4.30 P. M., an inconvenient time of 
day, the chief of police assured me 
that there were over one thousand 
people standing around our automobile 
listening to the speeches. Here we 
met Miss Esther Branch, of Kingston, 
Ill., graduate of Hillsdale College, 
Michigan, who istobe the head of the 
Domestic Science Department in Lin 
denwood College near St. Louis. We 
are glad to have the college girls in- 
terested. . 

From Dekalb came two machines 
with suffrage women to lead the way 
there for the next meeting. Mrs. 
Vandergrift and Mrs. Leishman were 
leaders of this party. We had two 
thousand people at Dekalb to listen. 

At an early morning meeting in 
Geneva in front of the Court House, 
we secured an address from our old 
friend and_ brilliant speaker, Rev. 
Celia Parker Woolley, and persuaded 
her to join the party. 

Elgin women also sent a delegation 
to greet us, among whom were Dr. 
Clara Todson, Miss Helen Schultz and 
Mrs. Marian Foster Washburn. Three 
street meetings were held in Elgin 
and an immense one in Aurora in the 
evening. 

At Wheaton a meeting was held on 
the college campus, and on account of 
rain was adjourned inside of the col- 
lege. President Charles A. Blanchard 
welcomed the speakers. 

In several of the towns visited the 
mayor of the city welcomed us; in 
several, candidates for the Legislature 
appeared and solicited our support. 
In all there were enthusiastic crowds 
of people and many pledges were 
given by men that they would support 
for the next Legislature only candi- 
dates who were pledged to woman 
suffrage. 

Allthese meetings were crowded into 
five days. Another tour, now in prog 
ress, Dr. Blount began. The towns 
they will visit are: Rochelle, Earl- 
ville, Ottawa, Utica, LaSalle, Spring 
Valley, Lacon, Wyoming and Knox- 
ville. At Galesburg, Sunday, July 24, 
the Reverend Kate Hughes will take 
charge and conduct the party through 
a group of eight counties. 

More cities are asking us for a meet- 
ing, and as fast as we can get the auto. 
mobiles we are arranging them. We 
continue to recommend certain legis- 
lators for re-election and _ certain 
others for retirement to private life 
and our audiences applaud. 

For the hour or two when we are in 
a town, nothing else happens. Mr. Geo 
W. Trout, the husband of our brilliant 
speaker, is in the wholesale hardware 
business, and when interviewing a 
inerchant was told that nobody would 
buy hardware while the suffragists 
were speaking. The great Chicago 
dailies continue sending reporters 
after our tours. C. W. McCulloch. 

July 22, 1910. 


South Dakota. 

Mrs. C. S. Thorp, of Britton, a mem- 
ber of the “Votes for 
paign Publicity 
Dakota, 


Cam- 
South 


Women 
Committee” of 
writes: 


extension of the Journal's field of use- 
fulness by having become the organ 
ot the National Association. 

“Your paper is 
workers for the equal 
paign in this State. 
ing suffrage columns in our local news- 
papers since last winter, and could 
never have kept them up intelligently 
without recourse to your columns. 

“We are very hopeful over the out- 
look for the suffrage amendment in 
South Dakota this fall. Local women 
in every county are deeply interested 
and are working with all their might. 
We have found, as Miss Shaw says, 
that it does not require great ora- 
torical talent to present our cause. 1! 
have spoken in nearly every township 
in my county, taking advantage when- 
ever possible of ready-made audiences, 
Farmers’ Institutes, School Institutes, 
Fourth of July picnics, etc., and have 
found in every meeting attentive, in- 
terested listeners. 

“An interesting incident is the re- 
ception that the Massachusetts ‘Re- 
monstrance’ is receiving at the hands 
of our Dakota newspapers. The only 
allies of their organization in this 
State are the members of the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, who are laboring 
as always to accomplish the defeat of 


suffrage cam- 





the woman suffrage amendment.” 





|} gram in 
I am glad to learn of the further | 


invaluable to the} 


I have been fill- | 


| composed largely of men, at a street 


| meeting held 





Meyer Jonasson & 6. 


Tremont and Boylston Streets, Boston 
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1.50 Values—Special 


New Middy Blouse of very best 
duck, sailor collar with two rows of 
braid and stars—in all white, white with 
red collar, and white with navy collar. 
(These are the genuine Middy blouses, not 


1.00 





tains. 


New Coat Sweaters—all pure wool, 
fancy weave, rolling collar, pearl buttons 
—indispensable at the Beach or moun- 


3.75 Values—Special 2,50 
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None sent C. O. D. 





New Seersucker Petticoats — 
fine full skirts, deep flounce with 
two ruffles, in white only. 

1.50 Values—Special 95¢ 


I'he above articles delivered to your home anywhere 


in the U.S. free of delivery charges upon receipt of price— 





Massachusetts. 





Suffrage 


weeks’ 


The Massachusetts Equal 


Association 





began the eight 
summer campaign early in July with a| 
series of out-of-doors’ meetings in 
Brockton, following the method found | 
Suffrage Week at 


work has been car- 


so successful in 
Springfield. The 
ried on in Taunton and Fall River. | 
Next week the 
New Bedford, and in the 
weeks of August to Lawrence, Haver: | 
hill, Worcester and Fitchburg. 

At the 
younger 
for Women” 
tories and foundries to distribute the | 
rainbow-colored suffrage literature and 
suffrage band 
She was received 


will go to 
following 


workers 


Taunton meeting one of the} 


workers, bearing a ‘“Votes} 


banner, visited six fac-} 


to announce the con- 
cert in the evening. 
courteously by the factory employers | 
and enthusiastically by the employees. 
At the band concert gathered an or-| 


derly crowd over a thousand strong | 





who remained after the music to listen | 
respectfully to Mr. Brown's address. | 
One drunken man who attempted to} 
ridicule the summarily 
dismissed by the The inter- | 
workingmen 


speaker was 
crowd, 
ested groups of who re- 
mained to ask questions, to sign suf: | 


frage cards, and to discuss the merits | 





of the subject vigorously with each} 

| 
that 
live issue in current 


other, indicated woman suffrage 


is a politics. 


During the past week the usual pro 


English has been varied by 


the introduction of speeches in French 


and Yiddish, Mrs. Richard Y. Fitz 
Gerald of Boston addressing large 
audiences in French and Mrs. Eva 
Hoffman of Poston speaking in Yid- 


dish. 
By invitation of 
M. Dunlop 


| 
Mrs. Berry, Anna | 


addressed an audience 


recently in Lynn. She 
said in part: “Men have yet to learn 
that mill life aud work are sapping the 
vitality that should be conserved for 
healthy motherhood. Inability to| 
recognize this vital fact and to keep | 
themselves out of the bread-line, prove 
the unfitness of men to make laws for 
the protection of girls and women from 
the greed of mills and factories. The 
most ignorant women at the wash-tub 
are more capable of voting wisely than 
are men lined up against a bar.” 

Miss Dunlop was given a round of 
applause by the men and credit by the 
Lynn press for her fearless words for 
women. Early in the fall she is to ad- 
dress a gathering of women in Lynn. 
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You Can 
Strike More 

Blows in a Day 
With a Tack Hammer 
Than With a Sledge 








and on exactly the same principle 
the operator can write more words 
in a day with a Monarch than with 


an ordinary heavy-working machine. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


the greatest advance in typewriter 
construction since visible writing, 
means increased efficiency and greater 
output per machine, reducing the 
cost of typewriting to the employer. 


Let us demonstrate this and the many 
other Monarch advantages. Write for 
illustrated descriptive literature. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices : 
Monarch Typewriter Bldg., 300 Broadway, 
New York 


Hranches and dealers throughout the world. 
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COLUMBIA SPEAKS. 





By Ruth B. Chenery. 





Columbia: And who art thou, that 
liftest unto me 
A gaze so arrogant? Seest thou 
the band 
Of stars about my Yorehead? I am 
she 
That gave thee freedom and the 
promised land! 


Capital: I know thee, O Imperial One! 
I, too, have power, for millions 
spin, 
Delve, reap for me, while in the sun 
With glittering sails my ships 
come in. 
These swarming millions are no 
more 
Than leaves that shrivel on the 
tree, 
Than sands the waves fling to the 
shore 
And draw again into the sea. 
Columbia: Avertest thou thy sullen 
brow from me? 
I know thee, Labor, by thy hard- 
ened hand; 
Look on my star-crown; I am she 
That gave thee freedom and the 
promised land! 
Labor: Mother I know thee 
well, 
But all my heart is dry as dust 
That the wind parches; who can tell 
Whether I still can love and 
trust? 
I toil, that he may live at ease, 
My lord and master, yet of clay 
Such as mine own; and by degrees 
I grow to hate him, day by day. 


august, 


Columbia: My _ children, brothers! 
though God’s daughter I, 
I cannot force your will, ye shape 
your fate; 
But sow not ye the whirlwind, lest 


it fly 
And whelm ye both, and sweep 
ye from the gate! 
To Capital: Although thou feastest, 
know that soon or late 
God’s hand shall stay thee, and 
His voice inquire, 


“Where is thy brother, Scorner, he, 


thy mate, 


Thy slave, hadst thou but thy de- 


9 


sire? 


To Labor: And thou, O sullen hater, 


know that sin, 
Though joined and wedded unto 
misery, 
Is sin the same; can’st thou, above 
the din 


Of ancient world-pain, read this 


mystery? 


My children, brothers! I, your 
mother, yearn 
In sorrow o’er ye both, so blind 


are ye. 
Mine eyes are shamed with tears; 
will ye not learn 
To live like men deserving to be 
free? 
Disdaining pelf, 
draw near, 


Speak face to face, just words and 


free from scorn; 
Stretch hands across the gulf; 

have ye no fear? 
God ealls ye both, this is the 


Judgment Morn! 


Belmont, Mass. 





EX-GOV. McINTIRE ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


A Mrs. Rae Muirhead, who is hold- 
ing revival meetings in Washington, 
went out of her way to attack woman 
suffrage during her recent addresses 
in Everett. This called out an article 
in the Everett Herald of July 6 from 
Hon. A. W. McIntire, former Governor 
of Colorado. As Mr. McIntire now 
lives in a State where women have not 
the ballot, he cannot be accused of 
saying what does not believe, in 
He 


he 


order to gain the women’s vote. 


writes: 
To Make the World Better. 

I do not take issue with Mrs. Muir- 
head’s attitude toward woman's suf- 
frage in a spirit of controversy, but 
because of a profound feeling of sor- 
row and regret that a woman who is 
doing such splendid work in behalf of 
should take 


her sex and of the race 
a pronounced stand against a move- 
ment, world-wide, which aims to bet- 


ter the condition of woman, and con- 
sequently of the child and the race, 
by giving her the ballot. 

“Woman's Place Is Home.” 

In her address at the - Methodist 
church, Mrs. Muirhead said she was 
opposed to “votes for women,” giving 
as her reason that “the place for the 
woman was in the home.” 

No one of those who advocate equal 
political rights for both sexes would 
fail to agree with Mrs. Muirhead that 
the place for the woman is in the 
home. 
the place for the man is the shop, the 
store, the field, the factory or the 
office, earning the living. How much 
time does the average man spend 
away from his work to cast his bal- 
lot? How much of an interference 
with her domestic duties would the 
exercise of the same function amount 
to in the case of the woman? 

Unrepresented Women. 

And what about the women who, 
fortunately or unfortunately, are not 
making homes for men, but are mak- 
ing their own living? What about the 


disdaining hate, 





They also agree with her that 





injustics of “taxation without repre- 
sentation” in the case of women com- 
mercially or industrially engaged, or 
owning property purchased by the sav- 
ings from their wages? 


Men and Women Different. 


But it goes deeper than that. In 
the ultimate analysis a man can not 
think out the intimate problems of 
life for a woman. In many profound 
ways each is an enigma to the other. 
Let each have the right and the re- 
sponsibility of working gut her or his 
own peculiar problems.’ Let them 
unite, with equal powers, to solve the 
problems common to both. 


Are Women Too Foolish? 


Does Mrs. Muirhead lack confidence 
in the intelligence or in the right- 
mindedness of the average of her 
sex? 

If in the intelligence, then she 
should welcome for the woman the 
wider horizon of the man which has 
made him more intelligent, the sphere 
less narrow because of participation 
in the public affairs. 


They Protect Their Homes. 


But experience, where women do 
vote, proves that women have at least 
equal intelligence with the men, and 
that they exercise it mainly in the 
direction of compelling legislation for 
the greater protection of the home, 
the children (child labor), of girls and 
boys, and for the elimination of the 
saloon and gambling house from poli- 
tics, leaving most of the ordinary or 
business legislation to the men. 

Are Women Too Bad? 


If Mrs. Muirhead’s lack of confidence 
is in the rightmindedness of her sex, 
then she can take courage from the 
well-known fact that in elections 
where grave moral questions are in- 
volved, the influence of the women 
over their men-folks is always exerted 
and confidently counted upon to up- 
hold the side of righteousness. All 
that the friends of “Votes for Women” 
ask is that this influence be exerted 
directly instead of indirectly; with the 
power that comes from exercising a 
right, instead of the weakness that 
inheres in coaxing; with the responsi- 
bility that gives caution, and at the 
same time gives the mental and moral 
development needed to meet its bur- 
den. 

She can take courage, too, from the 
obvious fact that the concrete influ- 
ence of the Christian churches will be 
multiplied in elections by giving 
women the ballot, because the women 
outnumber the men on the church 
rolls. Perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why the saloon so _ strenu- 
ously opposes “Votes for Women.” It 
is a well-known fact that the brewers 
poured money into Oregon to defeat 
equal suffrage. 

Mrs. Muirhead said the woman could 
safely leave the voting to her hus- 
band. How about the drunkard’s 
wife? Ought not she, the victim, at 
least to be allowed to offset his vote 
for the saloon by her vote against it? 

More Good Women Than Bad. 

Surely Mrs. Muirhead does not fear, 
as some pretend to fear, that the red- 
light women will control elections, if 
women vote; for the fact is that only 
in the largest cities do they number 
enough to be considered at all, and 
then only in, perhaps, a single pre- 
cinct. It is a libel upon and a gross 
insult to the sex to take such a posi- 
tion. God pity the race when the bad 
women outnumber the virtuous! 

Suffrage and Wages. 

Mrs. Muirhead urged that business 
men pay their girls more, so that they 
need not sell their bodies to piece out 
their salaries to a living wage. In 
States where women vote, women re- 
ceive more nearly, if not entirely, the 
same pay for the same work as men, 
and the laws for the protection of 
working girls are strictly enforced, 
because behind the girls are women 
who vote, watching like hawks, ready 
tc back them up. 

Denver’s Experience. 
cause of civic righteousness 
needs the full-powered participation 
of womanhood. “Rotten, dirty’ poli- 
tics needs her to help clean it out. 
The good men need the active, experi- 
enced, educated assistance of the good 


The 


women to put to rout the forces of the | 


saloon and the “interests,” on election 
day. Can they be relied on? Look at 
Denver. When the “interests,” con- 
trolling the conventions of both poli- 
tical parties, turned down Ben Lind- 
sey, the “children’s judge,” the women, 
regardless of party, supported him 
an independent, and carried 
him to victory with a_ tremen- 
dous majority. And, in the recent 
election in that city, the “interests” 
were routed, “horse, foot and 
dragoons,” by adopting the referendum 
and recall, which places full control in 
the hands of the people over the once 
all-powerful, corrupt and corrupting 
public utility cerporations, by the com- 
bined votes of good men and good 
women, and it is conceded that the 
majority of the votes for good gov- 
ernment were cast by the women, 
which is exactly what every right- 
minded, thoughtful man or .woman 
would naturally expect. 
Nowhere Repealed. 

Mrs. Muirhead’s position on this 
question is a surprise. Where equal 
suffrage has been tried it has satisfied 
those interested that it is a wise step. 
Nowhere has there been any move- 
ment to recall or restrict it. In Nor- 
way, after a trial by the enfranchise- 
ment of four hundred _ thousand 
women, but leaving the men still in 
the majority, an act has been passed 
which adds two hundred and fifty 
thousand women to the electorate, and 


as 





gives them the majority over the men 
in number of voters in municipal elec- 
tions. ; 

In Australia, after several years of 
limited suffrage, Parliament has ac- 
corded full and unrestricted suffrage 
to women. 

In Colorado, only the “interests,” 
the brewers, the shady politicians, the 
gambling fraternity, and their sup- 
porters ever express regret that 
women vote, Ministers, college presi- 
dents, educators, the plain men and 
women, with wonderful unanimity, 
agree that women are better off for 
the wider outlook, the fuller associa- 
tion with their men-folks in affairs 
that truly interest both; for the great- 
er respect shown them by men, be- 
cause of the power in their hands to 
participate equally in the contra] of 
the matters which vitally interest 
both; and that the whole people are 
better off, because the addition of 
the thought-power and unrestricted 
moral force of the better haif of the 
race is no mean asset for the public 
welfare, and has been found by ex- 
perience, whenever really needed, to 
be dependable at the polls. 


A Poor Opinion of Womanhood. 


At her meeting at the tabernacle 
recently, Mrs. Muirhead said that 
“women would pull hair and scratch 
each other” if allowed to vote. This 
was not said in fun, but seriously and 
emphatically. 

Mrs. Muirhead certainly has a very 
poor opinion of womanhood if this 
statement represents her real views. 
Has her experience in slum work led 
her to believe that the majority of 
women are low and demoraliz2d? 

Letter From Gov. Shafroth. 

I think a letter which I once re- 
ceived from then Congressman—now 
Governor—John Shafroth, of Colorado, 
more correctly states the truth about 
the conduct of women in possession 
of suffrage: 

“Women’s influence has always 
been for good and in no sphere has 
this been better demonstrated than in 
politics. The election polls, since the 
advent of woman’s suffrage in Col- 
orado, with the exception of a few in 
the low parts of the cities, have been 
transformed into as respectable places 
as dry goods stores or public halls. 
As a general rule the rowdy element 
which was once wont to assemble 
around the polls all day is wanting. 
Women’s influence in politics has in- 
troduced an independent element 
which compels better nominations and 
better officials. 

“The right to exercise the franchise 
in determining the important ques- 
tions of city, State and national gov- 
ernment, as well as the officers of the 
same, gives woman that important 
consideration and respect which 
every one possessing power receives.” 

Speaking of the effect upon the re- 
spect shown women, he says: 

“In Colorado I find no tendency in 
men to omit the politeness and gal- 
lantry to woman which she has al- 
ways commanded.” 

I fee! sure that when Mrs. Muirhead 
really investigates this subject she 
will think differently about it, and 
when she does I have no doubt she 
will have the courage of her convic- 
tions and work for her sex in this 
added way to help, just as, after deny- 
ing her Lord for many years, she be- 
came His devoted servant when con- 
vinced of her error. 

Meantime, I am wondering just how 
much of her noble work for the uplift- 
ing of the unfortunate of her sex all 
over this broad land would have been, 
perforce, neglected if Mrs. Muirhead 
had applied to herself the principle 
that “the place for the woman is in 
the home.” 





A SUFFRAGE SONG. 





“Votes for Women!” is a new song, 


words by Mrs. Ella Jessup Vautier, 
music by Elya Croom. It is published 
in purple, white and green by the 


Croom & Vautier Publishing Co., 1414 
H street. Bellingham, Wash., price 10 
cents, 


MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAYS. 





August 17 will be “Woman Suffrage 
Day” at the Orchard Peach camp 
meeting. Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, 
president of the M. W. S. A., will 
preside. Addresses will be made by 
Miss Florence Luscomb of Allston, 
Mass., and others. 

August 18 will be “Woman Suf- 
frage Day” at the Ocean Park Chau- 
tauqua. Mrs. Fernald will be _ in 
charge. Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, presi- 
dent of the Concord E. S. A., and Miss 
Luscomb will address the meeting. 





COLORADO WOMEN ACTIVE. 





Instead of losing interest as time 
passes, women of all parties in Col- 
orado are showing a growth of public 
spirit and activity. The Republican 
women have made an explicit demand 
upon the Republican State organiza- 
tion for increased recognition in the 
following letter: 

“A. K. Vickery, Chairman Republican 
County Central Committee, Den- 
ver, Colo.: 

“Dear Sir: The undersigned com- 
mittee has been appointed by the 
Woman’s Republican League of Col- 
orado to call upon you and urge the 
necessity of a concerted action for 


party success this fall by the mem- 
bers of the Republican committee, and, 
in view of the fact that the Repub- 
lican women are importuned 
daily to join an independent women’s 
movement, request that you open the 
woman’s Republican headquarters as 
soon as practicable, and that we, as an 
organization, pledge our hearty sup- 
port of the county vice-chairman, Mrs. 
Mary C. Woodburn, and trust you will 
see your way clear to establish her 
headquarters in a central location, 
preparatory to an early campaign. 
“Yours very truly, 

“Eliza W. Thompson, 

“Mary A. Ingersoll, 

“R. E. England, 
“Committee Woman’s Republican 

League of Colorado.” 





CORRECTIONS, 





In the State Correspondence from 
lllinois, in last week’s Woman's Jour- 
nal, for “our enti-suffrage trip” read 
“our auto suffrage trip.” In Miss 
Shaw’s letter from England, for 
“cross-bones” read “cross-bows.” 





EFFECTIVE USE OF SOUVENIRS 
AND FLIERS. 





When it was announced about two 
weeks ago that a suffrage play was to 
be presented in Boston, the few suffra- 
gists who were in the city during 
July decided to make use of the oppor- 
tunity afferded. In the first place 
they decided to see the play and get 
their friends to see it with them, 
Then they planned large’ theatre 
parties for the opening night and the 
final night. And, best of all, they 
asked the manager of the play if they 
could put suffrage literature into the 


theatre programs. Every day for a 
week therefrom, women and _ girls 


have faithfully folded “rainbow fliers” 
and put them in the programs at the 
Majestic Theatre, and about one hun- 
dred thousand pieces of literature 
have in this way been put into the 
hands of as many men and women to 
erystalize the suffrage sentiment that 
the play aroused. The final move in 
the presence of such a good oppor- 
tunity was to give suffrage souvenirs 
at some performance of the play, and 
this evening two young college women 
will take their places within the 
theatre and give out suffrage buttons 





A REACTIONARY PRINCIPLE. 


Dr. Stuart H. Rowe, the new prin- 
cipal of the Wadleigh High School in 
New York City, has been making re- 
actionary remarks about women’s edu- 
cation. He is reported in the Evening 
Mail as saying, among other things: 

“A girl’s education should be en- 
tirely different from that of a boy. It 
is woman’s place to stay at home, rock 
the cradle and make herself otherwise 
useful about the house. In my opin- 
ion, women should be taught cooking, 
marketing, sewing, shopping, house- 
cleaning and nursing. They should 


learn how to take care of their chil- 
dren before all other things. Of 
course,” he laughingly added, “they 


should also have a smattering of the 
different ‘ologies’ and ‘isms,’ enough 
to have something in common with 
their husbands, otherwise they are apt 
to bore each other. The existing pro- 
grams of study are all right for men, 
who have to get out into the world 
and hustle, but they are certainly not 
adapted to the needs of women. The 
time is coming when a man, in order 


graduate, but the time will never 
come when a woman will have to be 
one.” 


is unfit to conduct a modern public 
school, or to have charge of the 2,000 
young people who will be under him. 
Girls need to learn the practical things 
that he specifies; but if a woman is 
to take care of her child’s mind and 
soul, as well as of its body, she will 
need much more than a “smattering” 
of other matters. Dr. Rowe does not 
seem to think that a woman needs any 
mental training either for her own 


slight varnish of it to keep her from 
boring her husband. 

women were talked of for the place, it 
ers opposed them and circulated a 
man, Dr. Rowe being the man they had 


in mind. If go, those teachers have 
now good reason to feel ashamed. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Amanda J. Marble 
left a bequest of $50 to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

A Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage has been organized at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., by Dr. Barton O. Ayles- 
worth. 

At the Republican County Conven- 
tion lately held in Spokane, Wash., 


The late Mrs. 
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to every person who takes a program. | 


to succeed, will have to be a college | 


If Dr. Rowe is correctly reported, he know, my dear, that it is fashionable.” 


sake or her children’s, but merely a | 

When the principalship of the Wad- | 
leigh School became vacant, and two | 
is said that some of the women teach- | 


petition urging the appointment of a | 





Jessie Shirley gave an address in 
favor of woman suffrage. She was 
warmly applauded. 

Miss Mary Ware Allen is taking a 
trip along the coast of Alaska and 
gathering fresh strength to work in 
the Cambridge Political Equality 
League on her return. She sends 
from Skagway a picture post-card 
showing wonderful scenery. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert have 
been chosen honorary vice-presidents 
of the Men’s Political Equality League 
of Los Angeles, Cal. The League has 
taken two large rooms in one of the 
best hotels as headquarters. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young advocates 
a swimming course for the normal 
schools, and swimming tanks as a 
part of the public school equipment. 
Nothing about Mrs. Young’s policy 
seems to indicate that she has stood 
still and let the chariot of progress roll 
by her.—Lowell Courier-Citizen. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Christie, of 
the Political Equality Club of 
Bayonne, N. J., have received a 
charming golden wedding poem, com- 
posed by their daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
George Christie. It is printed in 
golden letters. The number of their 
descendants ought to reassure those 
who fancy that equal suffrage means 
race suicide. One stanza says: 

“Eight and twenty hearts a-singing 

That will keep the bells a-ringing; 

Ever down the years they’ll send 

Happy echoes without end, 

In a rhyming, chiming melody of 

bells!” 

Mrs. Maud Nathan attended the 
open-air meeting held by the Women’s 
Freedom League in Trafalgar Square, 
London, in support of woman suffrage, 
and both she and Mr. Frederick 
Nathan climbed up a ladder to Nel- 
son’s Monument in order to hear the 
addresses made by Countess Russell 
and the other speakers. The meeting 
held in the same place by the National 
Union of Woman’s Suffrage Societies 
was addressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Mrs. Snowden, and many others. Mrs. 
Fawcett presided. Both meetings 
were a great success. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan have been motoring in Eng- 
land for three weeks. 





HUMOROUS. 





Mamma: “How many sisters did 
your new playmate tell you he had?” 

Willis: “He’s got one. He tried to 
catch me by saying he had two half- 
sisters, but he’ll find out I’ve studied 
fractions.”’—Harper’s Young People. 





A Chinese laundryman had a watch 
that lost time. He took it to a watch- 
maker. 

“Watchee no good to Charlie Lee,” 
said he. “You fixee him, eh?” 

“Certainly,” said the watchmaker. 
“What is the trouble with it?” 

“Oh, him too muchee by ’n’ by,” said 
Charlie Lee.—Harper’s Weekly. 





When thou dost tell another’s jest, 
therein 

Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot 
need: 

| Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the 
sin. 

He pares his apple that will cleanly 
feed. 


—George Herbert. 





“What can I do for my little boy so 
that he won’t want to eat between 
meals?” 

“Have the meals thicker together, 
mamma.” 





Mrs. Gramercy: “What is your 


| opinion about the right of women to 
| vote?” 


Mrs. Park: “It’s enough for me to 


—Judge. 





A change of tenors had been made 
in the church choir. Eight-year-old 
Jessie, returning from the morning 


| service. was anxious to tell the news. 


“O mother!” she exclaimed, 
have a new terror in the choir!” 


“we 





Telephone Haymarket 2657-1 


DR. S. W. ETTELSON 


DENTIST 
128 Charles St., Boston, 
Office hours : 


Mass. 
9a. m. to 8"p. m. 
Sunday, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Half twin house to let. Choice 8- 
room house, $30. High, dry. Granite 
walks 25 ft. long. Fine cellar, fur- 
nace, extra closets. Near cars. 
Adults preferred. 75 Clarkson St., 
Meeting House Hill, Mass. Tel., Dor- 
chester 1308-2. 











Furnished Rooms to Let. 





Three 


| furnished rooms with light housekeep- 


ing privileges, to be let separately or 
together. Two minutes from street 
cars. Address MRS. GILBERT, 109 
Pleasant St., Dorchester. 








Room to Let—A furnished room of good 
size, with pleasant outlook, in Malden, for $2 00 
aweek. Address E.A.W.,22 Bryant St., Malden 


FOR SALE 


Up to date brick plant 40,000 daily ca 
all modern machinery, in Southern gas 





city. 
elt ot 


Kansas. Gas five cents a thousand. For par- 
ticulars apply to Werth’s Insurance & Financia} 
Corporation, 315 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





